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human," and we are not at all Nietzschean. But, on the whole, the 
best commentary on the tone of Mr. Thayer's book is supplied by the 
very calm and judicial spirit of some of the best English writers 
who have dealt with the war. 



The Centennial History of the American Bible Society. By 
Henry Otis Dwight. New York : The Macmillan Company, 1916. 

The year 1916 marks the one-hundredth anniversary of a society 
which has unobtrusively exerted a tremendous spiritualizing and 
civilizing influence. The work of the American Bible Society has 
been the faithful carrying out of a single large and simple idea — 
the supplying of the Scriptures to all who will receive them. Those 
to whom the simplicity of the idea suggests ease of accomplishment 
or unfruitfulness of result should read Henry Otis Dwight 's His- 
tory. It is an inspiring record showing how the effort to live up 
to one of the " nearest duties " may result in an unlooked-for exten- 
sion of the sphere of activity, in unforeseen difficulties and in unan- 
ticipated success. 

The idea of a national Bible Society did not, of course, originate 
in the United States; the British and Foreign Bible Society was 
established in 1804, antedating the American Society by twelve 
years. Before 1816 there were in this country many local societies, 
of which the Philadelphia Bible Society, organized in 1808, was the 
oldest. These societies, however, lacked largeness of vision; the 
spiritual needs of a vast and growing country were imperfectly 
realized. It was not until 1810 that the devoted efforts of Samuel 
J. Mills and other ' ' like-minded young men ' ' who felt the mission- 
ary call, revealed the extent of " destitution " among American 
frontiersmen. On returning from his first missionary expedition 
Mills was supplied with Bibles by the New York and Philadelphia 
societies. The distribution which followed, was, however, but a drop 
in the bucket. The reports of Mills and his companions stirred re- 
ligiously minded men, and at last, in 1816, as the result of action 
taken by the New Jersey Bible Society, under the leadership of its 
president, the Honorable Blias Boudinot, a national organization 
was formed. 

The scope of the society's work extended widely and rapidly. 
As Mr. Dwight remarks, " Home and foreign missions are among 
the things which God has joined and man may not put asunder." 
The society found that it could not consistently limit its work to 
the United States ; opportunities for foreign service were too obvious 
to be put aside, and very early in its career the distribution of Bibles 
in Latin America was begun. In time the field broadened to include 
the whole world. An enthusiastic faith led to the undertaking of 
enterprises of ever-increasing size. In 1829, when the population 
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of the United States was about thirteen million, the society resolved 
that it would ' ' endeavor to supply all the destitute families in the 
United States with the Holy Scriptures, that may be willing to pur- 
chase or receive them, within the space of two years, provided 
sufficient means be furnished by its auxiliaries and benevolent indi- 
viduals in season to enable its Board of Managers to carry this 
resolution into effect." This resolution is indicative of that com- 
bination of faith, zeal, and good sense which has fortunately gov- 
erned all the decisions of the American Bible Society. In 1833, a 
" most Christian enthusiasm " led to the serious consideration of 
a proposal to attempt the supply of every destitute family in the 
world within the space of twenty years. Mature thought and 
friendly advice from foreign societies brought about the abandon- 
ment of the time limit, but effort was not thereby shortened, nor was 
the ideal once clearly envisioned ever lost sight of. 

The growth of the work necessitated the translation of the Scrip- 
tures into a multitude of different tongues. Nothing more clearly 
brings home to the reader the civilizing effect of the society's efforts 
than do these many translations. " One of the great services to the 
world performed by Bible translators and Bible distributors," Mr. 
Dwight truly remarks, " is their taking a language which is the 
dress of miserable, impoverished and perhaps vile thought, and put- 
ting into it the noble, pure and inspiring thought that fills the 
Bible." Even in the early days it was found necessary to translate 
the Scriptures into almost a dozen different languages for American 
distribution alone. Today the society can show a list of one hundred 
and sixty-four languages in which it has promoted the translation, 
printing or distribution of the Bible. In fourteen different languages 
and systems the Bible has been printed in embossed letters for the 
blind. " "What! " said a blind woman to Dr. Howe, " do you think 
I can read the New Testament which you are printing ? Then I can 
die in peace! " 

Throughout the experience of the society the demand for the 
Bibles has been enormous and pathetically insistent. From all parts 
of the world applications have flowed in " as eager as the pleas of 
men in a bread line." And the good accomplished by the distribu- 
tions which the society has made is incalculably great. The Bible, 
as one missionary has said, is the best missionary. It can go where 
other missionaries cannot go and accomplish what they cannot ac- 
complish. Without the help of notes or oral explanations it accom- 
plishes its work of reviving or creating spiritual life. The belief 
that a community without Bibles becomes degraded, does not rest 
upon faith alone ; it is confirmed by observation, and the terms 
" destitution " and " famine " which are used to describe a lack 
of the Scriptures are employed with perfect propriety. Up to the 
beginning of the present year the American Bible Society has placed 
in the United States alone 70,000,000 copies of Scripture. Who can 
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estimate the effect of this distribution upon the civilization and 
moral tone of the country ? 

The difficulties encountered by the society enhance the interest 
of the story which Mr. Dwight has told. It is pleasant to read of 
the manner in which obstacles were surmounted and to observe how 
nearly every effort, however uncompromising it might seem at the 
beginning, bettered expectation in the outcome. Particularly agree- 
able is it to read of the faithfulness of many of the Southern aux- 
iliaries in the earlier years of the war and how the Bible passed 
across the lines without question as by a special dispensation. Such 
things make the ideal of a universal Christian community seem less 
remote. 



A-B-C of Golf. By John Duncan Dunn. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1916. 

In the A-B-C of Golf, John Duncan Dunn reduces the science 
of the golfing stroke, i.e. the full drive, to its simplest possible ele- 
ment — body balance. It is only when the body is kept in perfect 
poise that the player can put the full measure of his strength into 
the blow j otherwise a large proportion of his available energy must 
be wasted in keeping himself from pitching forward on his nose, or in 
simulating the physical agonies of a contortionist. Manifestly, if 
one has to fight to keep his feet, he won't have much margin of power 
to put into the ball.. 

The same theory has been advanced by Mr. Marshall Whitlatch, an 
earnest student of golfing technique; moreover, Mr. Whitlatch of- 
fered a guaranteed panacea against all varieties of non-balance : 
" Keep the head still — absolutely so — and everything will come 
right." This dictum at least possessed the merit of simplicity, but 
the results in practice were not invariably satisfactory, and it made 
golf a particularly dull kind of business. 

The author of the A-B-C of Golf points out that we are all 
born tent-peggers, and he invites us to take up that particular posi- 
tion and notice how smoothly the full power of the body can be put 
into the stroke : one can't help hitting with accuracy and force. And 
the reason is very simple — the weight of the body lies naturally in 
the same plane with the application of the force. Now with the 
golfer, the club-head moves in an entirely different plane, and its 
movements must be perfectly synchronized with those of the body 
muscles if satisfactory results are to be obtained ; with the body com- 
ing into the same stroke a hairbreadth too soon or too late the stroke 
is ruined. 

The only way in which this all-important " timing " can be 
secured is the maintenance of adequate body poise or balance. When 
the body is in balance it will come into the stroke at the precise in- 
stant that it is needed ; the player does not ever have to think about 



